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)y fascmaUons, that her heart, so far as he is 
concerned, is as lai-ge as her brain, anil that, 
while she is the dearest partner of his greatness, 
the brighiest jewel in her crown is wiJely devo- 
tion. No gentle counselling could be geniler than 
Ristorl's 

" You lack the season of all nature, sleep !' 

and the unspeakable patlios which she puts into 
the simple action of laying Macbeth's hand upon 
her shoulder, as she leads him from the stage, is 
never to be forgotten. The entire harmony be- 
tween the guilty p.iir is told in this sadly beauti- 
ful exit.' Eistori's sleep-wallurig' scene is a won- 
derfully solemn vision of retribution. The twen- 
/ (y-two lines ot the dramatist becomes a live-act 
tragedy. It is the thrilling, teirible picture of a 
guilty, heart-broken woman on her way to the 
grave. There is none of the horrible and con- 
ventional gasping, but just sufficient hardness ol 
breathing to denote somnambulisvn and approach- 
ing dissolution; tor Ristoti evidently, and we 
think properly, believes that Lady Macbeth died 
by no suicidal hand, but ot that disease to which 
none could nrinisier. There never was such a 
washing of the hands; there never was queen so 
quickly transformed into a spirit of Dante's hell; 
there never was more fearful remorse, more plii- 
Jul heart-vending sighs. And her final exit in the 
fatal llickor, before the going out- of the caudle; 
U Is the summing up ot all the horrible past, a 
concentrition of superhuman power into one rao- 
nioiit ol superb action ! Ignorant oi Eng.ish, 
with no knowledge of "Macbeth" but what ste 
has obtained from an interior translation, Bistori 
has made the part ot Lady Macbeth her own. It 
is the interpretation of Siiakspeare's soul! ■ 

Italy, the first country of antiquity to bring 
disgrace upon the profession of acting, has never 
had a national theatre. It is a j ust retribution for 
the brand put upon actors by Julius Caesar in de- 
priving them~ot civil rights. What are Alfieri 
and Goldoni— the one only fitted tor the closet, 
the other saperllcial and monotonous — compared 
with the dramatists of England and Spain, or 
oven those ot France and GermLiny? Confined to 
tlie Italian theatre, Eistori's power would, in a 
great measure, be lost. The great void has been 
partially filled by translations, but it is sad to 
tliink how much greater than she is Eistori might 
have been, had Italy produced a Shakspearo, or 
h:id adequate translations of our master been put 
before her at tne beginning of her career. 

We hear the well-known voice of that "extra- 
ordinary man whom nothing can please," Proco- 
carante, saying, ' ' Praise is not criticism. He is 
no critic that docs not lind lh,ult. Where are yom- 
buts and ife ? ' True. Whe: e .r: our buts and 
ife? Many years ago a noble writer of noble 
English weuf. to see Edmund Kiean in Richard in. 
Upon returning home he wrote a criticism worthy 
of bo;h author and actor, and, hearing the ap- 
proach of this same Prococnranie, closed his 
beautiful tribute witli the following burst ot gen- 
erous and righteous indignation:— "It is alow 
and wicked thing to keep back ftom merit its 
due; and I do not know more miserable beings 
than those who, insiead of leering themselves ele- 
vated and made happy by anotner'j excellence, 
Bad having a blessed consciousness of belonging 
to the same race with him, turn envious at his 
distinction, andteelasif the riches of his intel- 
lect made the poverty ot theirs. 

'■ what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him tliat bears it !" 

I owe a debt of graiitude to Mr. Kean tor the 
good- which the little I have seen of him has done 
, my mind and heart. Would that what I could 
say might at all repay him. His genius in his 
calling has a right to our highest praise; nor does 
an' ardent enthusiasm ot what is great argue such 
ffl unhappy want ot 'discrimination as that meas- 
ured and cold approval which -is bestowed alike 
upon men of mediocrity and those of gUVed 
minds." Would that we were a Dana, to do equal 
justice to Eistori! 

" There is nothing more rare than a truly great 



pliyer," says the German critic That phenome- 
non is now among u^ Not to give her a grace- 
ful recognition would be to prove ourselves uu-. 
wortbyof a aitt ^vith which God so seldom endows 
humanity. 'Seartlly, then, do we thank Eistori 
that shs was not content to close her artistic ca- 
reer without coining to America. T.,e Drama, 
when properly directed, is no less a civilizer than 
the Church, It remains with the public to say 
whether it shall be reduced to a Irivolous amuse- 
ment, or elevated to the rank of high art. Risto- 
ri has proved to us how capable the dramatic 
profession is of the Most. exalted inUuence over 
mind and heart, and how noble may be its expe- 
nents. She has been a missionary of ai-t. We do 
not assert that she is perfection, we do not say 
slie is at all times equally great; but take her for 
all in all, as a woman and as an artist, we dos ly, 
in the words of the message that Charlotte Cusli- 
mon sends across the Atlantic, "The world does 
not hold her equal." 



. VEEbl'S NEW OPERA, "DON CAELOS." 



On the 9th of March there was a grand re- 
hearsal, and on Monday, 12th, it was produced. 
The Emperor and Empress just arrived as the 
second act was comnioncing; and were received 
with the warmest acclamation. His Majesty was 
in an evening dress, with theyBsignia of Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honor. The Empress 
was attired in white satin, wearing a necklace, 
ear-rings and diadem, composed of brilhants, al- 
ternating with emeralds; in the corsage was a 
simple camelia. The Princess Mathilde was. in 
the box of the late Marchioness Aguado, between 
the two Pnncesses, daughters of the Princeol 
Canino. The two last ladies were in white, and 
the Princess Mathilde in a robe of blue muslin. 
Tne toilettes in general were white, rose, or blue, 
the rose predominating. There weire some bright 
ciimson dresses, one beirig worn by Mile. Patti, 
with a rose iii her hair lor only ornament. The 
Princess de Metternich, M. and Mme. Fould, the 
Duchess of Hami ton, Mustapha Pacha, and all 
the notabilities in politics, literatuixj, and high 
Parisian society were present at tlie representa- 
tion. The libretto, by M. Mery and M. Camille du 
Locle, has been based on Schiller's immortal 
tragedy, and was thus cast: 

S Queen ) 
ot 5 Mme. Marie Saas 
Spain.) 

La Princess EboU-. ' Mme. Sneymard-Lauters 

La Ccmtesse d'Aromberg Mile, rominiqne 

Tliibault (tlie Queen's page) Mile. Levlelli 

Philippe n. (Kinsr of Spain) ....M. Obin ' 

Don Carlos (bis soul M. Morere 

Kodrigue Marquis de Posa M. Faure 

The Grand Inquisitor M. David 

ThoMonli ■ M. CasUemai-y 

Le ComtedeLerme M. Gaspard 

Flemisb Deputies, Inquisitors, Grandees, ODloers, Pages, 
Queen's Attendants, &c. 

It will be seen from the above lists that French 
poets have dispensed with Schiller's two fine cre- 
ations, the cruel Duke ot Alva and the wily con- 
fessor to the King, Domingo. The Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, the Duke of Feria, Don Rairaond 
de Taxis, the Prince of Parma, Doi Louis Mer- 
cado, the Queen's physician, the child the Inlan'a 
Clara Fai-nese, the Duchess d'Olivarez, the 
Countess Fuentes, and the MarcMonesj de Mon- 
decar, all subordinate parts, more or less, in 
Schiller's p'ay, are not brought into the operatic 
version. The French adapters have retained the 
ideal of the Stuttgardt poet; they have not at all 
accepted the authentic attributes of tlie vilie char- 
acter of Don Carlos, whom Alherl and Schiller 
have so exalted, and who have treated the Infanta 
so tenderly. ■ The opera opens not in the gardens 
of Aranjuez, as in Schiller, but in the forest of 
Fontainbleau, in a kind ot prologue, which gives 
in action what is narrated in the German iragedy 
— nalnely, the courtship of the daughter of Henry 
II., ©( France, by Don Cai-los, who accompanies 
the Count de Lerme, the Ambassador of Philip 
U. of Spain to the King of Fiance. The lovers 
are affianced, but, unfortunately for thorn, the 



slgnatuie of peace between France and Spain is 
only secured by the betrothal of the Princess~de 
Velols to the father of Don Carlos, Henry II. con- 
sign'ng his daughter to Philip U. In the second 
act, the curtain rises in Spain, in the cloisters of 
St. Jus", where the tomb of the great Charles V. 
is seen. Don Carlos imagines that he recognizes 
his grandtiither in the nionk who is praying at 
the monument, the belief being that the spectre of 
the Spanish monarch was wont to wander with 
his golden cuirass under the monkish robes 
through the convent. Then comes the noble 
Posa on' the scone, arriving from Flander?, burn- 
ing with the desire to free the oppressed countr; 
il'om the cruel yoke of Alva. Don Carlos tells 
the secret of his soul, that he still loves the Ellz- 
abe'.h who is now his stepmother. Posa essays 
to persuade Don Carlos to ily to Flanders to 
avoid the consequences of this latal passion. Tb© 
ne.xt stage set is a site in the vicinity ot St. Just, 
where the Princess Eboli with the ladies of honor 
await the return ot the Queen from the convent, 
where she had gone to pray. Oil the arrival of 
her Majesty, Posa has the interview with her. In 
which he perauades her to receive Don Carlos. 
Then is ihe incident of the King's sudden arrival 
after Don Carlos has disappeared, and the mon- 
arch, incensed at fiuOing the Queen alone, ban- 
ishes the Countess d'Aremberg to Prance Ibr her 
neglect of Spanish etiquette, which exacts that 
royalty 5hall never be lelt to herself or himselC 
A pale tianscript follows of Schiller's famous 
scene between Philip and Posa, in which the rev- 
olutionary philosopher gains such ascendancy 
over the bigotted King. There are two tableaux 
in the third act— the first in the Queen's gaidens, 
in which is the inevitable divertissement ot the 
French grand opera. ,M. Petipa is the arranger 
of the Queen's ballet, called " La Pere^rina," in 
which figure La Eeine des Eaux, La Perlo 
Blanche, La Perle Eose, La Perle Noire, un Pe- 
cheur, les Perles in general, and "Les Vagues" 
indefinitely. The chief dancers, _ Hlles. Beaii- 
grand, A. Meran'.e, Eibet, Marquet, M. Merantc, 
&c., exhibit thek iou7-s de force in the bal 

The action ol the opera next ma'tches by the 
Queen giving her mantle and mask to the Prin- 
cess Eboli, and Don Carlos, deceived by.the dis- 
guise, makes ardent vows to the latter, but finds 
"out his mistake only to be conscious that his 
secret is known to a rival whose anger and hatr^ 
are unbounded, she having imagined that Don 
Carlos loved her. 

The next scene is the Plaza in front of the ca- 
thedral of Valladolid, with the King's Palace. 
There is the spectacle of an auio da fe in tho 
presence of the entire Court. The awtul sacrifice 
is interrupted by the presentation of the Fismish 
deputies by Don Carlos. The King treats them 
as rebels, and orders tlie Infante to be disarmed, 
as be defends them, which is done by Posa him- 
self, when the royal guard hesitates to touch tho 
King's son. This is, of course, the occasion for 
one of Verdi's grand finales. 

In the fourth act is the scene between the King 
and tte Grand Inquisitor, the latter requiring 
Posa as a victim for his heresy, which, however, 
Philip declines. Then is the Queen's denuncia- 
tion of the persons who have stolen her jewel 
case. The King produces and opens it, and 
there is the portrait of Don Carlos. It is tho 
Princess Eboli who haS stolen the casket; but 
she is horror struck at the consequences, and in a 
duet with the Queen asks her pardon, Elizabeth 
giving her the alternative of exile or a convent. 
The scene changes to the prison of Don Carlos. 
Posa arrives to save his IViend, having caused the 
secret papers referring to tlie proposed revolt in 
Flanders to be found at his house. Posa is shot 
dead in Den Carlos's sight, but has a scena to in- 
form the Infante that the Qupen is expecting him 
at St, JusU This act ends with the the reproaches 
addressed by Don Carlos to his father lor the sac- 
rifice of Posa, the finale being rendered imposing 
by the revolt of the people who are awed by_ the 
sangfl-oid of Philip, sustained by the tone of the 
Grand Inquisitor. 

•The fifth act is short and Is in St. Just There 
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5s tbo final interview between the Queen aril Don 
Carlos, who resolves to fill Posa's place in Flan- 
ders: but Philip arrives and consigns his son to 
the Inquisition, and at the moment ihe Infante is 
■to bo conducted to death, Ihe tomb ol I harles Y. 
opens, the monk appears, nnd Don Carlos disap- 
pears witli his spectral grandtather— a lame and 
impotent conclusion, etteotually depriving the 
Qaeen of her rondo flnalo with variations,"" selon 
■les regies of the lyric drama. 

There are tweuty-three numbers in the score, 
and the general impression of the first heanng 
■wns that whilst Verdi was himself in the grand 
finales and concerted pieces, especially those of 
the third and fourth acts, the sombre hues of the 
story had infected the setting for the chief sing- 
era. The progress ot the libretto is chilling, de- 
pressing and heavy; the opening is icicle, the 
forest Ipeing. covered with snow, and the ending is 
with a death dirge at a tomb: 

An jonr terrible, ou lo peclieur 
N'eat plus que condro et poussiero. 
Quo ea traits do votro colore 
So dutournent do lul, Seigneur. 

The monkish procession, the tomb ol Ch'ai-ljs V., 
the cloisters, the prison, the auto da fe, the ifeath 
of Posa, have but the relief ol' a divertissement 
fort peu divertissant This billet, indeed, in the 
Queens garden at Valladolid, was found to be 
obstructive as well as dull. A fisherman seeks tp 
find a. precious peavl nt the bottom of the sea for 
the King of Spain, and is aided by the*' Queen of 
the Waters" to produce one out of a golden sheP, 
eclipsing the beauty ot even that of Cleopatra, 
•which suid pearl is "La Pelegrina," the most 
beautitul jewel in the Crown of Spain. This in- 
tended complimentary efl\ision for the greatness 
of Spain tbund no sympathetic admirers iu the 
auditory. The mise en scene generally did not 
come up to the standai-dof spectacles so lo" 
famed at the grand opera. The honors ol the 
m^hTwere to Ftore, vJlio'liKith i><Jt6a aiid sano- 
splendidly; his creation of the noble and cl ivalric 
Posa will rank by the side of lis Nelnsko, Don 
Giovanni and William Tell. Obin was well made 
up for the part of the King, and was also eflective 
If not so grand and imposing, as La Blanche in 
Costa's ""Don Carlos." Morere, the new. tenor 
was quite overweighted and worn down by re- 
peated rehearsals in singing music which strained 
his voice, his Don Carlos was but feeble. Mme 
Saas was encored iu the scena ol the filth act. 

Toi qnl sm- !o ni ant dos grandeurs do oe monde 
aoi qui goutos ouQn la paix douce ot protondo 
f i i'on ropand onoor dos lai-mes dims lo coil ' 
Porte en plouwuit mes plours aux pied de I'ktoruel. 

Verdi was called for at the end of the finale of 
the third act, but decined the ovation. This 
piece was the. sensation of the performance 
Verdi IS in his glory when in a storm of conflict- 
ing passions, and aa he does not spare the voice" 
the high notes tell penetratingly on the tyrana- 
!!,""h » u n,"'- <J»«'i'mard achieved a great success 
la the "Chanson du Voile," whicli was rede- 
manded. 

Je Bills ccmmo la beaute 
Bo la lagendo du vole 
Qui voit lure a son cote, 
Lo doux reflet d'lino etoUe I 
Je vais rognor Jusqu 'au jour, 
Sous les donx voiles de I'ombre, 
■,- i.- • . Je vdux onivro d'omour, 

Carlos, o Prince an ooour sombro? 

'^^'?'®»?»/'-?i?Snifloent duet for two basses, 
sung by MM. Obin and David, in which the Gram 
Inqmsitor, led in aged and blind by two Domn- 
ica,n8, rouses the monarch to peraecution. M 
Belval, who refuses to play the part now played 
by David, will certainly be now cast in damnges 
In. n,r^'°1'^'"°"Slit against him by the director, 
lor the duetispei%ps the finest piece in Oie 
opera. The duo between Paure and Obin 
"Aupres de ma personne, " was also much adl 
raii-ed. It will reqmre, naturally, mora than one 
hearing of a five act work of such pr.'tensijns 
and proportions before anything like'aa opii on 
»1»,11k'''"^ at whether the music of Verdi wiU 
redeeiii the severity of the subject. He seems to 



have labored under the same disadvantages as 
Cosfa did with his "Don Carlos ' '—namelj', the 
inadequacy of the tenor to do justice to the music 
attributed to th^ hero; and, alter all, what is an 
opera without a giand ten r?— it is "Hamlet 
without Hamlet." 



A CARD FROM MAX MARETZEK. 



THE " influence" OP THE KEW TOKK HEEALD. 

To James Gordon Henneit, Editor of tJie ITew 
York Eerald : 

Sir — I am pleased to learn, by several fiery 
articles and editorials lately published in your 
Herald, that your interest in the thshionable news 
of the day has not entirely ceased, although cir- 
cumstances, over which you exercise but little or 
no control, may oblige you to look to other chan- 
nels than your own for reliable information re- 
garding these and many other topics. 

The renewal of your incendiary (editorial) at- 
tentions to the Academy of Music and myself, 
awakens the conviction that you are seriously 
annoyed, if not quite discouraged, at finding me 
once more on my feet, alter your frequent unsuc- 
cessful attempts during two years past, to punish 
by your extraordinary "inflcence" my recre- 
ancy to the interests of year paper. 

You fii-st took up a strategic position with the 
intent to prejudice the pubUc against artists whom 
you had never heard or seen, pronouncing them 
'incompetent in advance of their arrival in the 
country. This move proved to be a bad begin- 
ning, for the public accorded these very artists a 
lair hearing, and quietly set aside your exceed- 
ingly "influential" opinion. Gracefully yield- 
ing an untenable posllion, you next place in the 
field an.antagonistftom Chicago, oflerlng to back 
him at any odds. I don't know whether Mr. Gran 
lacked heart or whether he was unscientifically 
trained, but certainly he failed to meet your ex- 
pectations as an opera manager. Peeling that 
the reputation of your superior "influence" 
was at stake, he struggled desperately, but to no 
pm-pose. 

By a singular chance public attention was 
averted from the impending mortifying defeat. 
The incendiary's torch was applied to the Academy 
of Musit, and a common disaster overtook the 
contestants. If you insist upon it I shall foreo'o 
disputing your "influence" in this particular 
instance. 

You scarcely sought to dissemble the satisfac- 
tion which you derived from the destruction of the 
opera house (.involving, as it did, the loss of many 
Iive3\ and the consequent damage to my business. 
Your extraordinary "influence" was nojv ex- 
erted to prove, tor your own gratification, that 
opera was not wanted -in the United States, since 
it had gone out of fashion at Washington Heights. 
The Acadehiy was in ruins and you oppo'sed its 
being rebuilt. Your "influence" on this occa- 
sion availed nothing, and the stately proportions 
of the edeflce were renewed. As the work ad- 
vanced you manulaetured and published in your 
Berald the assertion that the Grand jury had dis- 
covered something unstable in or about the roof, 
which you volunteered to prophecy would come 
down through lack of your important "influ- 
ence. " The Grand Jury made no such present- 
ment, but the Superintendent of the Bureau lor 
the Inspection of Buildings prepared a report 
upon the Academy, in which he was at pains to 
assert that the stability of the building could be 
guaranteed against fai- more "influential" 



forces than the New York Eerald, This report . 
was published by you without comment. 

A little time agaiu elapsed and you began to 
re-consider j'our opinion in the matter of ouern. 
Having discovered an impressario worth millions 
—according to the fleraW— and a prima donna 
whose varied gifts fairly eclipsed the united 
talents of all the Grisis and Malibrans the world 
ever saw— according to the JTera^cZ— you oppor- 
tunely observed that the popular taste for opera 
was n6l;exlanct, but; on the contrary, was iiiore 
widespread than ever. The opening looked pro^ 
mising, and a new era of Ita'ian opera, niiderthe 
special "influence" of the Eerald, wits at once 
developed. After a season of four nights at the 
French theatre, the impressario, with its vast ex- 
chequer, and the prima donna, with her incom- 
parable endowments, faded fl-om our sight, and 
^of all this vast scheme for supplying the nation 
with a purified and improved opera nothing but 
the iuexbaustable "influence" of tie Eerald 
remained. 

I presume that you hive learned, through tha 
columns of the newspapers, that the Academy of 
Music has been inaugurated under the former 
management and wiili the old motto, " This 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 
Eerald." The roof has not tumbled in to oblige 
you, as you have sought to redouble your " in- 
fluence. " 

ChagTined by your ill luck, you now sound an 
alarm, by publishing your dreams of frightful ex- 
plosions, imminent conflagrations and wholesale 
human slaughler. But I ninsc own that you 
seem to po.sess a more detailed ^knowledge of 
the fires that have'so recently consumed certain 
prominent theat;res than do the proprietdrs or 
employes ol these establishments. Your last at- 
tempt lias failed to Lit the mark. Instead of 
your peculiar "influence" keeping the public 
away 11-om the Academy, tlie house was fall last 
evening, the receipts being above $2,4:0. 

But enough of your failures as an "influen- 
tial" jo'U-nalist. To my mind, your most con» 
spicuous failure was made in your pretended 
chdracter as an honest critic, when 3'ou engaged 
a person to plead your cause with the public. In 
a letter to the Times, published in September, 
1866, your apologist averred that he had inves- 
tigated certain charges of black mail, which I 
had placed at your editorial door, and after due 
deliberation, had been convinced that you were 
incapable of levying or taking black mail. This 
ccmmunication was signed "A Subsciiber," 
wiUTout. specifying whether the writer was a sub- 
scriber to the Kmes or Ihe opera, which veiy 
diplomatic vagueness suggested the ffect, as it 
afterwards proved, that the defender of your im-' 
perilled^chftracter was a gentleman not wholly 
unknown to you, Mr. Henry Wikoff by name. 

It is odd that Mr. Wikoff should ever have 
stepped forward as your champion when the ques- 
tion was one of black mail. Both you and he 
must have Ibrgotten what ho himself once took 
occasion to write and publish, concerning an anal- 
ogous case; so to refresh your impaired memo- 
ries, and to acquaint the present generation with 
the facts, I take the liberty of reproducing, from 
the columns of the Republic, the following ex- 
tract from a letter written and printed by Mr. 
Wikoft' when he was the agent of the celeorated 
dancer, Fanny Elssler: 
I had informed Mile. Elss'.erof the disagreea- 



